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VILLAGE TALES. supplied with truit and pocket-money, continued to think of | We lived in distant counties, and met so seldom that ou: 
_ —- her as a mere school-girl, and never dreamed of the grand ob- | intercourse was almost entirely epistolary. Intercourse did j 
LOUTSA,. ject by which her whole soul was engrossed. So that the | say ? My share of the correspondence, or of the dialogue 


BY MARY R. MITFORD. gentle damsel, left entirely to the resources of her own genius, | was little better than what a confidante on the French stage 

ly was on Monday last that I had the double pleasure of could devise no better plan than to fix her own thoughts and | sustains with the belle princesse, from whom she is obliged 
attending the nuptials of an old friend, and of giving in my | attention, fall in love, as she called and perhaps thought it, |to hear a hundred-times-told-tale. woman ol 
resignation of the post of confidante, which I had filled with | with every man of suitable station who happened to fall in | straw—a thing to direct to. She never cared for answer: 
great credit and honour for twenty years and upwards. Aj} | her way. The number of these successive, or alternate, or \luc kily for me; 
married woman no longer needs the sympathy and consola- || simultaneous preferences—for often she had two beaux who | Sclentious sense of the duties of a polite letter-writer instigated 
tion of a listening and pitying love-friend. Her story, accord- | were laid aside and taken up in a sort of see-saw, as either | me to reply point by point to her epistles, such blunders used 


I was a mere 





for at first, whilst my young civility and con 





ing to all the laws of romance, is fairly over. So is my occu- | happened to cross her path, and sometimes she had literally ||to ensue as are sometimes produced in a game of cross pur 


pation. I shall miss it at first, just as one living in a chureh- | 
yard would miss an entire cessation of those bells, which yet |) 
from habit is scarcely heard. 1 shall miss poor Louisa’s sighs | 

and blushes, written or spoken, especially when the post comes || 
in, and she will miss me, perhaps, the most of the two; for I 
cannot help thinking that by the time the honey-moon is over, 
the necessity for a discreet confidante may be as pressing as 
ever. I cannot disguise from myself, that a damsel who has 
been used to fall in love wit! a mew object at the end of every 
two or three months for the last twenty years, more or less, 
may, from mere habit, and without the slightest intentional 
infraction of the nuptial vow, fairly forget that she is married, 
and relapse into her old custom; more especially as her hus- 
band appears to be the only young man she has ever known 
with whom she has never even fancied herself in love. 

Louisa L. and myself were old schoolfellows., 
is a West Indian planter of some property, who, having lost 
many children in the pestiferous climate of Barbadoes, did not 
choose to carry thither his only remaining daughter, and left 
her at school during a long residence on his estate, not as a 
parlour-boarder but as a common pupil. She was a fine-look- 
ing girl with a tall, showy figure, and a face amazingly like 
what one sees in those old family portraits, which bear so 
great a resemblance to each other, whatever they might do to 
the originals. Like them, our heroine was distinguished by 
regular features, a high, narrow forehead, black sleepy eyes, 
Jong dark hair, a clear complexion, and a general languishing 
composure of aspect. 

Now this sounds like the description of a beautiful woman 
as well as of a beautiful picture ; and so it would be, only that 
unluckily, whilst content that the portrait should keep one 
look and one expression, we are apt to expect the real woman 
to vary occasionally, and are so unreasonable as to be disap- 








Her father | 


| two at once—was really astonishing. 


came aniiss, 
encouragement upon which her fancy could work ; to dance 
| with her, to sit next her at dinner, to ask her to play, one 


enough to send her sighing through the house, singing tender 
airs, and reading novels and love-ditties. The celebrated 
ballad in which Cowley gives a list of his mistresses—the 
“Chronicle,” as he calls it—was but a type of the bead-roll 
of names that might have been strung up from her fancies. 


sometimes more, sometimes less, as one love-wedge drove out 
another ; but generally the “decline and fall” of these attach 


It was astonishing how well these little diamas were gotten 
up; any body not in the secret would have thought her really 


or visiting tickets in her bosom. 


count, who, talking somewhat fantastically of the stars, ex 


on it. Now, our luckless damsel! took this for a sort of covert 
assignation, a tender rendezvous of looks and thoughts, like 
the famous story of the two lovers in the Spectator; and the 
sky prospect from her apartment being rather limited, she 


mine. This accés being encouraged by more attention than 
usual on the part of the gentleman—or rather she being un 
used to foreign manners, and mistaking the continental cour- 





pointed when we find her countenance, however handsome, 
(for the handsomer it is the wore we expect from it) fixed in| 
the same mould of comely siliiness from year's end to year's! 
end. In such a case almost any change would be felt as a re- 
lief, and a little ugliness would tell exceedingly. 

Her conversation was quite in keeping with her style of! 
person; much of the sort (making due allowance for the in-| 


months. Of course she fell into other mistakes beside the 
general one of fancying all men in love with her. One winter, 
for instance, she fancied that a sickly gentleman, who used 


walked there to listen to her music ; so she obligingly moved 
her harp close to an open window (in December! N.B. she 





terval of a century) that one might expect from Sir Peter) 
Lely’s portrait of one’s great grandmother seated on a bank, | ,| 


attired in a rube of blue satin, with a crovk in her hand, a} ; 
| little while after we discovered that the poor gentleman was 


rose in her bosom, and two or three sheep at her feet. | 
Simile apart, Louisa was a thoroughly well meaning young} 
woman, with little wit and much good-nature, with a mind/) 
uo more adapted to contain knowledge than a sieve to hold|| 
water, and a capacity of unlearning, a faculty of forgetting, |) 
most happily suited to the double and triple course of instruc 
tion which her father’s protracted absence doomed her to! 
undergo. She had been in the first class for five years to my 
certain knowledge; there I found her and there I left her, 
going over the same ground with each successive set, and 
regularly overtaken and outstripped by every girl of common 
talent. The only thing in which she ever made any real pro- 
ticlency was music ; by dint of incredible application she sang 
tolerably, played well on the piano, and better on the harp. || 
But she had no genuine love even for that, and began to weary, || 
as well she might, of her incessant practice, and her intermi-|| 
nable education. The chief effect of this natural weariness 
vas a strong desire to be married, the only probable mode of 
release that occurred to her, tor of her father’s return she and 
every one had begun to despair How to carry this wish into 
effect perplexed her not a little. If she had been blest with 
amaneuvring mamma, indeed, the business might soon have 
been done. But poor Louisa was not so lucky. She had 


only an old bachelor uncle and two maiden aunts, who, quite 
content to see to her comforts in a kind, quiet way, to have 
her at home in the holidays, to keep her well dres<ed and well 


| 
'sometimes a venerable grandfather, sometimes a 


| many of my compeers 


caught as bad a cold by these noon-day serenades, as ever her 
midnight assignations with the belted Orion gave 
jayed and sang during the whole time of his promenade. A 


me) and 


deaf 
Nor were her own mistakes, though they were 
the worst she had to encounter. A propensity so ridiculous 


bad enough, 


jcouk! not escape undetected amongst such a tribe of tricksy 


and mischievous spirits; nor could all the real regard attract 
ed by the fair Louisa’s many good qualities save her from the 


'mal-practices oi these little mockers. It was sucti fun to set 





her whirligig heart a-spinning, to give her a fresh object— 
school-boy 
brother, sometimes a married cousin—any lover would answer 
her purpose, and the more absurd or impossible,the better for 
ours. 

1 will, however, do myself the 
from compassion, and partly from vanity at being elected to 


justice to say, that partly 


the post of confidante, I was not by many degrees so guilty as 


To be sure one Valentine, a piece of 


original poetry, with about as much sense and meaning as 
the famous love-song by a person of quality, and a few flowers 
billets to match, papers to come from the same quarter 
—that Valentine! 
that was a venial offence, and besides she never found it out 
So when I left school, and even 
father unexpectedly returned and took her to reside with him 


lepository 


1 must ple ad guilty to that Valentine—but 


ina country town, I still continued the fivoured 


of her secrets and her sigh 


Equally amazing was the excecdingly small l ete ‘rnal contusion ; never-ending mistakes. 


visit, ene compliment, a look, a word, or half a word, was | my example. 


The common duration of a fit was about a month or six weeks, | 


/ 


ja tender inamorata, she had so many pretty sentimentalities, 
would wear nothing but the favourite’s favourite colour, or |thing like a regular perusal of these precious epistles was 
sigh out her soul over his favourite song, or hoard his notes | entire ly out of the question; and yet I used to get at the 
One of her vagaries cost me | meaning of mosto/ them in the process of folding and un 
a bad cold. The reigning swain happened to be a German || folding, just as one sometimes catches the substance of a) 


used, to my unspeakable annoyance, to come star-gazing to | 


tesy to a fair lady for a particular devotion—lasted three whole | 


to sun himself on the pavement on our side of the square, | 


vhen six months after her || ouisa has a a pretty fortune for a country apothecary 


|| work ; 
ments (I believe thatis the phrase) began at the month's end. | 


So was her impartiality. | poses—a perpetual jostling of hopes and fears; condolence: 
| Rich or poor, old or young, from seventeen to seventy, nothing |out of season; congratulation mistimed ; praise misapplied 


So, farther than 
‘halt a dozen unmeaning affectionate words, I lett off writing 
jat all, perhaps with the lurking hope that she would follow 
No such thing. The vent was necessary—! 
was the safety-valve to her heart, by 
On she wrote 


which dangerous ex 
plosions were prevented. —and oh such letters 
crossed and re-crossed, and in such a hand! so pretty and » 
unreadable! Straight and tar apart, with long tails meeting 
each other, and the shorter letters al! alik:, all m.’s and n.’s* 
In vain did | remonstrate against this tashionable but barba 
rous calligraphy, above all against the iniquitous cheequer 
on she went from bad to worse, till at last, to my great 
comfort, her letters became altogether illegible, and my con 


science was absolved trom the necessity of even trying t 





went on wit! 
Any 


say them. A frank made no diflerence; she 


her double crossing, only there was double the quantity. 


unreadable book by the mere act of cutting open the leave 


pressed a sort of superstitious devotion to the beautiful con-/1 knew her so well, that 1 could trace by a cateh-word th: 
stellation, Orion ; he could not sleep, he said, till he had gazed | progress of her history, and the particular object of her pre 


jsent regard—how she was herself in love with a lord, and 
| how accusing a presumptuous linen-draper of being enamour 
ed of her; how she had a young baronet at her feet, and how 
| she could talk of nothing but an itinerant musician. Twiec 
|had she called on me to fulfil an old promise of attending he: 
jto the altar; and once, (1 was young and silly then myself 
jonce I had been so far taken in as actually to prepare a wed 
jding suit. Of course, when the I wa 
utterly incredulous. It was something like the fable of the 
|shepherd’s boy and the wolf; not a soul believed her till the 
| news arrived in a regular authentic document—a letter from 
j her father—a worthy matter-of-tact man, whom poor Louisa’ 
vagaries had actually kept im purgatory—to mine, who als: 
held the feir dameel for mad. Mr. 8. mentioned his intended 
|son in-law as belonging to the medical profession; and on 
looking back to Louisa’s letters, which under the new stimulu 
of curiosity, as to the approac hing denouement, we contrived 


tinal summons came, 


to decipher, we discovered that for upwards of twe months 
Louisa had been deeply suutten with a young physician, newly 
jarrived at L—, whom she called by the name of Henry, an 
lot whose fine tall person, as well as his dark and manly beaut» 
she gave a most flaming description. This, of course, wa 


the gentleman. I hastened to repair my fault and prepare 
wrote a letter of congratulation, packed my trank, 
linagine my arriving at L—, 


with a littl fair lad of eighteen o1 


my dresses ; 
and set off astonishment, on 
to find Louisa t+ fe-a-t¢i 
twenty, the head and shoulders shorter than herself, soft, 
delicate, and lady-like—the 


and Fletcher's girls who dress themselves in bo 


of Beaumon! 


s clothes for 


very tuage of one 


love—and to be introduced to him as Mr. Peter Sharp, surgeon 
the happy futur of Miss Louisa! I was never in so muc! 
danger of laughing in my lite 

I gathered, however, trom her admissions, and her father 
that whilst our fair friend was, accord 


at the handsom 


more rational account, 
ng to the vulgar phrase, “ setting her cap 
just finished his edu 
cation by walking the hospitals, returned to L—, was taken 


und advised by his frends t 


physician, the young surgeon, who had 


into partnership by his tather 
look about for a wile as 4 necessary appendage to his profes 
o be advised as to the lady, for 
How 


sion—perhaps he might 


f bad writing, this, which looks at firat sigh 
(Edipus, tathe a ¢ 


t 
urpetve 


juite pla ‘ to deciph 


vite i puggle at 
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ever that nught be, he began, as he ussures me, to pay suit 
ind service ; Whilst the tair object of his devotion, whose heart, 
or rather whose fancy, was completely pre-occupied, and who 
thought of Mr. Peter, it she thought of bim at all, as a mere 
boy, entirely overlooked himself and his attentions—they be- 
ing, perhaps, the only attentions of a young man which she 
ever did overlook in the whole course of her lite. She con- 
fesses that the first entire sentence she ever heard him. utter 
was the oiier—-the actual oflerof heart and hand. Most ladies 
in her situation would have been a little posed ; but Louisa 
is not a woman to be taken unawares: she has thought too 
much on the subject; has too well-iounded a reliance on her 
own changeability ; besides, she had set her heart on the 
“pomp, pride, and circumstance of glorious’ bridal; the wed 
ding was the thing—-the wedding-day--the man was of little 
importance ; Peter might do as well as Henry—so she said yes 
and all was settled. 

And a very spiendid wedding it was; really, for those who 
like such things, almost worth the troubles and anxieties of a 
twenty year’s love. The whole cort¢ge, horses, carriages 
friends, and bridemaids, down to the very breakfast cake and 
gloves, were according to most approve d usage of books or of 
life. 
make a splendid paragraph in a newspaper, 
That did vex her 


It might have made a fine conclusion to a novel—it did 
Every detail 


Was correct, except oue—nobody cricu. 
That was an omission. She tried hard to repair it herselt, 
and flourished her cambric handkerchiet ; but not a tear could 
she shed; neither couid we, the bridemaidens, nor the tather, 
nor the nuptial father, nor the clergyman, nor the clerk—no- 
body cried. ‘The bridegroom came nearest—he, the only one 
who ought not to cry; but luckily he became sensible that it 
would be a breach of etiquette, and turned the involuntary 
May the omen be 


emotion into a saule. Allelse went well 


auspicious, and tears, aud the source of tears, heep far away 


from the kind and gentle Lou su! 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


PRINCIPLES OF HONOUR AMONG STL DENTS. 


I wap been about a month in Gottingen when I was sitting 
lone one evening, in that species of indolent humour im 
which we hail a triend’s approach without possessing envergy 
sufficient to seek jor society abroad, when my triend Kisendal 
ler entered ; he resisted all my entreaties to remain, and brietiy 
informed me that he cate to request | would accompany hin 
live 


the following morning to Meissner, a distance of ubout 


leagues, where he was to tight a duel, and told me, that to 


ivoid suspicion in town, the horses should wait ut my door, 
which was outside the ramparts, as early as five o'clock ; hay 
ing thus acquainted me with the object of his visit, and also 


} 


told ne not to lorget he would breakfast with me before start 


ing, he wished me good night, and departed. 1 remained 
iwake the greater part of the mghi, conjecturing what night 
have been the reason of this extraordinary caution ; tor lweli 
knew that several duels took place every day within the pre 
cinets of the university, Without mention being made of them 
or any inquiry being instituted by the protector or consul 
Fowards morning | tell into a kind of disturbed sleep, trom 
which TI was awakened by my friend entering, and hallooing 
“ Auf, aut, die soune sheint beil’—“ uy, up, the sun shines 
bright ;" (the first line of a well-known student catch.) 1 
rose and dressed myselt, and having breaktasted, we mounted 
our nags and set of), at a sharp pace, to the place of meeting 
For the first few miles not a word was spoken on either side ; 
he was apparently Wraptin tus thoughts, and I did not wish 
to intrude upon his feelings at such a moment; however, he 
at last broke stlenev, and informed me that the duel was to be 
fought with pistols, as he and hisadversary had vainly endea 

voured to decide the quarrel in several meetings with swords 
The cause ot this deadly animosity, tor such it must have been 
to require a course rarely u ever pursued by a student, of re 

sorting to pistols, he did not clearly explain, but merely gave 
me to understand that it originated concerning a relation of 
his opponent's, a very lovely girl, whom he had met at the 


he 


s Without 


court of Hanover 
again relapsed unto silence, and we rode on for mile 


Having given this brief explanatior 
saying a word, The morning was delightiul, the country 
through which we passed highly picturesque, and there was 
an appearance of happy content and cheerfulness on the 


faces of the peasants, who all saluted us as they went forth to 
their morning labour, that stood in aw/ul contrast to our feel 
ings, hurrying forward, as we were, on the mission of death 
We at length arrived at Meissner, where several of my 
friend s party were expecting him, and having stable: our 


horses, we lett the town, and took a narrow path across the 
fields, which led to a mill about a mile off; this was the place 
of rendezvous. On our way we overtook the other party, who 
had all passed the preceding night at Meissner; and guess 
my surprise and horror to find that my friend’s antagonist 
was one of my own intimate acquaintances, and the very stu-| 
dent who had been the first to show me any attention on my} 
He was a young Prussian, named} 


arriving in Gottingen. 
Hautsell, whose mild manners and gentleman-like deportment 
had acquired tor him the sobriquet of der Za/hme, (the gen-| 
Alter saluting each other, | 
There was iit- 


tle) among his brother students. 
the parues proceeded to the ground together. 
tle time spent in arranging prelinunaries; it was agreed, as 
both were well known marksmen, to throw dice for the first 
tire; the seconds then came forward, and Hautsell’s friends 
announced that bisendaller had won. 

There was an instantaneous faliing back of all but the two 
principals, who now took their pusition about fifteen paces 
trom each other; I watched them both closely, and never did 
I see ine more apparently unmoved than they were at that 
moment—not a muscle of their features betrayed the least 
emotion or any consciousness of the awtul situation in which 
they were placed—the pistol was handed to Eisendailer, with 
direction to fire betore the lapse of a minute ; he immediately 
levelled it, and remained in the attitude of covering bis an- 
tagonist for some seconds, but at length tinding his hand be- 
coming unsteady, he deliberately lowered his arm to his side, 
stiffening and stretching it to his utmost length, and remain 
ing thus for an instant, he appeared to be gaining resolution 
for his deadly purpose. It was a moment of awful suspense ;| 
1 ielt my heart sicken at the blood-thirsty coolness of the 
whole proceeding, and had to turn away my head in disgust ; 
when Tagain looked round, he had raised his pistol, and was 
taking a long and steady an; he at length fired ; the ball 
whizzed through Hautsell’s hair, and as it grazed he wheeled 
half round by an involuntary motion, and raised his hand to 
if there 
ier, but he stood firm and motionless as s statue. 


1 now looked anxiously at Eisendal- 
I thought at 


“ee were blood. 
one moment | saw his lip curl, and a half scowl of disappoint- 
ment and Impatience Cross his features, but in an instant it 
passed away, and he remained as passionless as betore. 

It was now Hautsell’s turn, he lost no time in presenting 
his Weapon; there was a sinall red spot burning on the cheek 
that had been grazed, which seemed to bespeak the fiery rage 
that 
tagonist had done his best to take away his life. 1 shuddered 
to think that I was looking on my friend tor the last tume, for 


had taken possession of his soul, for he felt that his an-} 


from the situation in wich 1 stood I could distinctly see that 
his heart was covered, and that the momeut Hautsell drew the 
trigger would be his last. Maddened with an agonizing thrill 
of horror, 1 felt an irresistible impulse to rush forward, and 
arrest the arm that was about to deprive hin of lie; but while 
isense of what was due to the established customs of society on 
such occasions restrained me, and I stood breathless with ter- 
rific expectation of the fatal flash; Hautsell, to my amaze 

ment, suddenly raising his pistol to a vertical position, fired it 
straight over his head, flung his weajon into the air, and rush- | 
ing forward threw his arms round Ejsendaller, burst into 
tears, exclaiming, “ Mein Bruder!’ and wept upon his neck 
like a child. 
and although not easily unmanned, the overwrought feelings 
We soon left the! 
ground, and mounted our horses to return to Gottingen. On 
It happened that 


We were wholly unprepared for such a scene, 
of all sought vent in a passion of tears, 


our way homeward there was little said 
once, and once only, | found myself at the side of Hauisell; 
he conversed with me for a short time in a low under tone, 
and on my asking how he felt at the moment ot his adver- 
sary’s missing him, he answered, “it was then my determined 

purpose to shoot him, and up to the last moment this deter-! 
mination remained unaltered, but at the instant of placing my 

tinger on the trigger, | thought I saw an « Xpression about lus 
face that reminded me of earlier and happier days, when we 
studied and played together, and had but one heart, and I felt as 
if 1 were about to become the murderer of my brother. I could 
then more easily have turned the pisto agatust my own brea t 


than have shot the friend of my childhoo Dublin Lit. G 
THE UGLY MAN. 
A hero is nothing in these days if not handsome. But J 
inust admit at once, in plain language, without shame or 





equivocation, that lam what the world calls—and particularly 


‘here is not a 
feature in my face where it ought to be. I look as if 1 had 
just walked out of * Der Freyschutz.””. You would fancy that 
I had been not created, or guessed at. or that I had been made 





the feminine part of it--contounded ugly 


l'to the honours that a 


|by mistake. 1 have been accused of picking up my counte 


nance at a masquerade ; and it has been stated that Mr. Far 


ley invented me for a pantomime. 


People are surprised that they do not see a line of italics in 
my forehead, “drawn and etched by George Cruikshank.” 
Liston has frequently expressed his admiration of my ugli 
ness, and regards me with a kind of envious enthusiasm. I 
was once obliged to fight a duel with a friend, unly for look- 
ing at his little girl, whose tuagination had been excited by 
reading the history of an ogre; and was a short time atter 
cast in an action, brought against ime for stopping to admire 
a horse that happened at the same moment to take fright. 1 
am a particular faveurite with the author of Frankenstein, 
who thinks me philosophically trighttul. 1 sat to her for the 
Monster. I have seen people stare at me as if they wondered 
how lescaped trom St. George, or wished to know when 1] 
was last at Wantiey. Frequently have I been puzzled to 
know how Narcissus could tal: in love with himself; the thing 
seems to me Lmpossible. When I have surveyed my face in 
a glass, | have been rather alarmed, lest instead of passing a 
pocket I should put my hand into it. 

How sorry I have sometimes been when calling upon a 
friend, I have seen all the little children, as they stole a glance 
at me on my entrance, preter gong to bed to the protiered 
privilege of a game at forfeits. Shakspeare must have seen 
me in a vision when he drew Caliban. Spencer, also, has very 
nearly described «.e in several places. One day or other I 
shall be taken up for a triton that has strayed from its pedes 
tal in agentleman’s pond, I should make a capital study for 
a knocker. 

Mr. Nash wishes to take a cast of my face for that purpose 
It is not jong ago since mine host of the “Saracen’s Head 
offered me a share in the concern, on condition that I put up 
He little suspected the possibility ot 
Fusel; 


my portrait tor the sign. 
painting it; st would be easier to personify a chaos. 
could not have made me more frightful, nor could Lawrence 
have extracted a grace trom me, even when the alchymy of 
No painter, therefore, has 
Yet, as I stood the other 


his pencil tound gold m ail things 
yet had the courage to sketch me. 
day looking at a Hercules, and laughing at myself, I turned and 
caught a pale thin young man pencilling my contour in his 
pocket-book ; and in a few days afterwards, while I was talk- 
ing with some ladies in a carriage, what was my surprise at 
recognising my own features, in all the sublimity of ugliness, 
painted upon the pannel! 1 was in the character of a griffin! 

What was worse, the ladies, who happened to be horribly 
handsome, observed the likeness, which they seemed to regard 
as a coincidence highly flattering to me. I fancied every mo 
ment that they would compliment me on the resemblance 
and expect me to present them with their crest set in diamond: 
for my miniature. While leaning over they glanced, first at 
the green pannel, and then at me; comparing the grin of th: 
griffin with the smile of unconsciousness that I assumed, and 
which must have looked very like a paroxysm of horror. 

I grew more and more ghastly as I affected to look pleasant 
In endeavouring to twist my mouth into something less dis 
agreeable, 1 only resembled a fury playing ona fiddle. At 
last, finding that the griffin had decidedly the best of it, I left 
the ladies to their scent-bottles. I believe one of them fainted. 
As I retreated, they seemed a little surprised at my walking 
away in the usual manner like other people. They looked 
down and consulted together ; they had counted my legs. 

I shall not attempt to convey to the reader any definite no 
tion of my features; as well might I endeavour to paint the 
sound of the bagpipes, or to turn a vinegar barrel into verse. 

My nose—-let it pass undescribed; a shape of shadow, a 
I bequeath its memory to mankind, and ir 
said that there was at least one nose o 


riddle to all ages. 
after times, let it be 
which the human mind could form no conception ; I will mer 
ly observe, that if it should acquire, either from time or the 
table, any other torm or hue, it must inevitably be handsome 
than it is. My feet very much resemble those that we mec! 
with in modern poetry, being sadly deficient in quantity when 
compared with each other 

Yet I am one of the most popular men of the day; a part) 
is hardly considered complete without me. I take precedence 
of the youthful and the elegant; you will always find me in 
the loveliest, the liveliest, and the least superficial cirele in the 
] attract about me the gay and the romantic, the sen 
he Mind, 1 am not hired like a 

who ts expected to amuse in proportion 

« paid him; and yet I am hunted asa 
curiosity, and carried about like a new poet, or a new shaw! 

But for what ? write songs, nor have I made an 
useless discovery in science 

To be able to dance well, says some old ay 


room 
timental and t impassioned, 


genius or a juggler, 


I do not 
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good understanding ; it also requires legs, which the articles we in ruin. The delay of the cutler rendered me impatient ; | 


that assist me in walking cannot correctly be called. | 1 wondered what the papers would say the next morning, and 
Is there some secret, then, by which ugliness may be made || whether they would have wood cuts. Unconsciously I took 
fascinating? There is; it consists simply in this singular | Up the wet sheet before me to read my final debate. Under 
fact, that I never in my life happened to read any one of the | neath it lay—mysterious providence—a letter! It realized my 
Scotch novels! This forms my character. I am known as | fondest dream—at the same time Letty entered the room ; 
“the gentleman who never read Waverley!” I live upon the || “ Your razors are come.” 
nil admirari—I flourish upon nothing. Every body is con- V “Very well,” said I, “then give me some hot water, for I 
tending who shall get me into a corner to describe to me Amy || must dress directly.” 
Robsart or Mac Ivor. i We were to be married the first of April. Reader, whoever 
1 am like the new world—all are anxious to cultivate || you are, let this be at once your affliction and your balm—that 
me. My ignorance is universally coveted ; to know is to be 
nothing. 
How I am envied! All leave me with an impression that 
I am exceedingly well informed, because they have commu- | 
nicated to me every thing that they happened to know up to 
that period. 
There are some that take a pride to gird me, as men did 


New Monthly Magazine 





you are less happy and less ugly. 


PORTRAIT OF BONAPARTE, 
The person of Bonaparte has served as a model for the 
most skilful painters and sculptors; many able French artists 
| have succesfully delineated his features, and yet it may be said, 


. . : \that no perfectly faithful portrait of him exists. His finely 
at Falstaff; but my triumph is no less complete ; I have cap- || I 7 F 
; he . || shaped head, his superb forehead, his pale countenance, and 
tivated the loveliest of her sex. She writes romances, and I 

: || his usual meditative look, have been transferred to the can 
have promised to read none but hers. 


I am to furnish her | ; 
with perpetual ideas for her corsairs and bandits; she will || ‘**** Ut the versatility of his expression was beyond the 
. . deas fi - coxenien Sa ; : ; ’ t 
teint elem walhiie Eiie . |reach of imitation. All the various workings of his mind 
never want a de le e. . 
: “ose : . : ._, || were instantaneously depicted in his countenance ; and his 
My hopes of happiness on this point had not yet received || wt df > patent agro ; ' 
a confirmation. I was in hourly expectation of a decision 8 ESS CRG ES HOD HES SO GONE, GEE Te egy 6 Gee 
and flattered myself—except when I happened to be standing Ranesqend, eimest WOR the mapldity of lightning. Bt any be 
: ie would be Geveneell “Seger ae |truly said, that he had a peculiar look for every thought that | 
near a mirror—that it would Se faveurable. In five days an | - 4 : Rete 
anawer was to be returned || arose in his mind. Bonaparte had beautiful hands, and he 
My heart beat responses to the clock, and ticked as if it had || was very proud of them; while conversing he would often 
boom wesrented. 2 watched every “ae at ents enosinesl look at them with an air of self-complacency. He also fan 
‘ i , as : 
- led » he i 5 te ; ¢ » 
does a dun, and was thankiul when it was gone. It would me he had — ne his 2 mpenp~dhed that advantage: 
be on the fourteenth; memorable date! Now then for my || mn _ oii — £05 * ue vanity on the scare of bis hands. 
letter; “ Letitia,” said J, (ihese girls get such fine names) vhen Gay, ener « _ se enctane tage, 3 with any cath 
“you may bring up my cofive, and mind, Texpect a letter this | his gardens, he had the habit of stooping a little, and crossing | 
morning ; pray let me hems it the moment it comes.” | his hands behind his back. He frequently gave an involun 
° : | a 4 nN 2 } - "ae m4 ; } 
The girl started at first, and 1 believe almost tittered. piaty sheng of the ig choviie, = wen aosempentes ty) 
“There has been one already, sir.”’ ||a movement of his mouth from left to right. This habit was | 
_ 7? ° | 


aa . . . ._ || most remarkable when his mind was absorbed in the conside 
‘Then never mind the coffee now, put it down and bring a : 
me the letter.” jration of any profound subject. It was often while walking 


, — : . . . | that he dictated to me the most important notes. He could 
“O, 1 refused it, sir,” said she, with an air of discretion. I . 
. ° gene |, endure great fatigue, not only on horseback but on foot; he 
“Refused it! when? why? } : ie 
Pi . : || would sometimes walk five or six hours in succession, with 
‘It came by the eight o’clock post, sir. I thought it was a || " ; 
. : - . || out being aware of it. When walking with any person whom 
valentine, and that of course you would not take it in. i} 


: , he treated with familiarity, he would link his arm into that of 
She indulged me with another stare, and treated herself to | , ee 
= || his companion, and lean on it. 
another titter. | 
The post now came. Heu mihi, what an inundation of | 
despatches ; 1 forgot how many, some at twopence, some at 
threepence, none paid! Some were folded mysteriously and | , 
turned into geometrical forms—the seals were not less multi- 'shire, and was intended for the law, but entered the army ; 


Bourrienne’s Memoirs 


BEAU NASH. 


Beau Nash was born in Lf64, at Swansea, in Glamorgan- 


form, and were graced with every impression froma sixpence to | Which, taking disgust at the discipline and his subordinate | 


akey. There was, however, surprising unanimity in their con- | rank, he soon forsook, and took chambers in the temple. Here 
tents, they all struck at me with some silly satire. But it was | he devoted himself entirely to pleasure and fashion ; and when 
all in vain; nature had done so much for me, that my enemies || King William visited the inn, he was chosen as master of the 
could not, by any possibility, caricature me. | pageant w ith which it was necessary to welcome the monarch. 

I felt an earthquake within me, but stood firm. I sum- |, So pleased was William with the entertainment, that he offer 
moned my wits, and held a secret vestry in my mind. The || ed him the honour of knighthood ; but Nash refused, saying, 
I was obliged to take in every letter |) ‘‘ Please your majesty, 1 you intend to make me a knight, I 
wish it may be one of your poor knights of Windsor, and 
then I shall have a fortune at least equal to support my title.’ 
In 1704 he was appointed master of the ceremonies at Bath ; 


result was inevitable. 
that came till the right one arrived. 

Many bore the insignia of a button, and more of a thimble : 
every one I came to increased my disappointment; I looked : 
for South Audley-street at the top, and “yours sincerely” at | and immediately instituted a set of regulations as remarkable 
the bottom, in vain. My mortification rose twenty per cent. | 
1 paced up and down the room, ruminating upon philosophy 
and the post-office, on ill-directed love, and mis-directed let 
ters. I resolved to terminate my wretchedness at once, and 
wondering how Chabert could be so toolish as to refuse prussic 
acid, I rushed out in search of it. But I was not so lucky as 
Romeo « our apothecaries are too well off; all refused. At last 
I found a shop with a boy whistling behind the counter. 1) YY ® long cavalcade of servants, some on horses, others on 
made a desperate etlurt to be agreeable, and pleaded some ex- 
periment in natural philosophy, but he denied me like the 
rest. | vegged for a little laudanum for the tooth-ache, but he 


recommended tincture of myrrh. He wrapped up my change 
j gan to decline, and his resources grew less plentiiul 


for their strictness as for their judicious adaptation to the 
wants and society of the place. While in the plenitude of his 
| power and popularity, Nash lived in the most splendid styl 
of elegance, supporting his expenses by a long run of success 
jjat the gaming table. His dress was covered with expensive 
| lace, and he wore a large white cocked hat. The chariot in 
which he rode was drawn by six gray horses, and attended 


| foot; while his progress through the streets was mae known 
by a band of French horns and other instruments. His com- 
mon title was the king of Bath ; and his reign continued with 

| undiminished splendour for fifteen years. His health then be 

As the 


in paper, and | was again left in the world without a hope. 
change in his spirits and circumstances became more evident, 


turned my head and saw that | was passing a cutler’s shop. 


‘T acquaintances gradui : and he «hed 
I went in and selected a new set of razors; they were not his former acquaintances gradually forseok him, and he ciec 


polished, and I could not have them that night; they were to| at the age of eighty eight, in comparative indigence and soli 


be sent in the morning, certainly not later than nine. I con 
sented to live till that hour. 


tude. His character was so estimated by the corporation of 
\\the city, that he was buried with great magnificence at its 
||expense; and his epitaph, a neat tribute to his memory, was 


I retired to’bed, but to broken slumbers. I beheld nothing 4 
written by Dr. Harrington Lardner’s Cyclopedia 


but scarlet coats and leather bags—a legion of post-men. 1 
Was wandering in a hall lined with looking-glasses; 1 was, ; 
> } } HORNE TOOKE 8 OPINION OF CER 
committed for trial for placing uy portrait in the Royal Acade 
my; when I awoke it was very near nine; only a few minutes 
remained for me. My eyes fell upon the glass, and I gave the 


Nothing,” says he, “is gained by acontroversy with 
w-lived, low-bred, vulgar fellow Vou get the better of him ina 

| contest, and the fellow will unmediately, as the dernier resort of mear 
is with him ac 





ardinal virtur 


last shudder of disaust at the unhappy features that involved" ness, enter into personalities T? 


ARTS AND 


SCIENCES. 


PRACTICAL SCIENCE. 
Tue practical results of the progress of physics, chemistr, 


jand mechanics, are of the most marvellous kind, and to mak« 
jthem all distinct would require a comparison of ancient and 
| modern dates ; ships that were moved by human labour in the 
lancient world are transported by the winds; and a piece ot 


| 
steel, touched by the magnet, points to the mariner his uner 





[ring course from the old to the new world; and by the exer 
jions of one man of genius, and by the resources of chemistry 
|a power which, by the old philosophers eould hardly have been 
jtmagined, has been generated and applied to almost all the 
jmachinery of active life; the steam engine not only perform» 
jthe labour of horses, but of man, by combinations which ap 
| pear almost possessed of intelligence ; wagons are moved by 
it, constructions made, vessels caused to perform voyages in 
| opposition to wind and tide, and a power placed in human 


hands which seems almost unlimited. ‘To these novel and 


|still extending improvements may be added others, which 
jthough of a secondary kind, yet materially affect the comforts 
of life—the collection from fossil materials of the elements ot 
combustion, and applying them so as to illuminate, by a single 
If you look to 
the results of chemical arts, you will find new substances 
of the most extraordinary nature applied to various novel 
purposes ; you will find a few experiments in electricity lead 


}operation, houses, streets, and even cities. 


ing to the marvellous results of disarming the thunder cloud 


jof its terrors, and you will see new instruments created 


by human ingenuity, possessing the same powers as the elec 
To whatever part of th: 
vision of modern times you cast your eyes, you will find mark: 


trical organs of living animals 





of superiority and improvement, and I wish to impress upon 


j\you the conviction, that the results of intellectual labour, o: 


able of being lost 





scientific genius, are permanent and inca; 
{Monarchs change their plans, governments their objects, » 
| fleet or an army effect their purposes, and then pass away 
but a piece of steel touched by the magnet preserves its cha 
racter for ever, and secures to man the dominion of the track 
lless ocean. A new period of society may send armies from 
| the shores of the Baltic to those of the Euxine, and the em 
pire of the followers of Mahomet may be broken in pieces by 
|a northern people, and the dominion of the Britons in Asia 
may share the same fate as that of Tamerlane or Zengiskhan 
but the steam-boat which ascends the Mississippi or the St 
Lawrence will be continued to be used, and will carry the civi 
lization of an improved people into the deserts of North 
| America, and into the wilds of Canada 


Su Humphrey Day 





HAIL-STORMS. 
Professor Olmstead, of Yale College, accounts for hail-storms 
in the following manner 
Violent hail storms are always attended by black clouds 
high winds, and thunder and lightnings; they are confined 


chiefly to the temperate zones; they occur most frequently in 
ithe hottest months; hail-stones are much smaller on the top» 
lof mountains than in the neighbouring plains; they are often 
followed by cooler weather. The tnmediate cause of hail 
storms is a sudden and extraordinary cold in the region of the 
clouds where the hailstones begin to form, but the great ques 

tion is, What is the oryin of this cold?) An exceeding cold 
wind from the north, or from the high and cold regions of the 
atmosphere ; this meets with a momt, warm current of air 
and a hail-sterm follows. In deseriptions of hail-stormes it is 
commonly mentioned that opposite and violent winds meet 
Whena cold current from the regions of perpetual frost meet» 
with a warin current, the watery vapour of the latter is frozen 
and hailstones are formed. In the torrid zone there are no 
hail-storms, except near lofty mountains, because there are no 
freezing currents of air to mix with the cold currents. The 
seuth of France is more remarkable for frequent hail-storm 

than any country in the world, ‘This is owing to tts situation 
between the Alps and Pyrennees, the cold blasts from thes 
regions of snow and ice, mingling with the hot, damp air 
over the iitervening country, produce violent hail-storms ; the 
opposite currents of hot and cold air are set in motion when 
the heat of the sun is great, It is surprising that hailstones, 
descending as they do, through many thousand feet, tall with 
so little force. ‘They are heavy enough to tall with a hundred 
umes the force which they actually extubt. The reason of 
this is the following: they are very small when first formed, 
and receive continual accessions in descending ; these acces 
sions are made from watery vapours at rest, and the taking 
one of these new lodes continually retards their speed. Hail 
stones are sinaller on the tops of mountains than in the net wh 


bouring plains, because they do not fall so tar 
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rs a 

| fountain. She points to the haunts of youth, and anon the 
| golden sands of boyhood are again running their sunny lapse, 
las he mingles in the rush and shout of holiday merriment, 
\/or sits scarce breathing in the fire-side ring, while the tales of] 
||the good genii go round. She points to the scenes of man- 

My uncle Ben is one of your bona fide observers of the | hood, and he feels himself again girded with strength for 
ald school. From his youth he has been accustomed to look |! whatever trials may await him by flood or field, and stands 
ind reflect for himself, and now, at the age of forty-five, his || forth ready to grapple with wrong or temptation as with a 
mental storehouse is replete with a goodly accumulation 01 |/h-arded foe. She spreads around him the waste of age— 
knowledge. ‘That it is like the leaves of our autumn forests, ||dark, wintry, and ve srdureless—and he feels the death-damp)| 
f many colours, | am candid enough to contess ; but maugre || gathering chilly upon his bosom—that the grasshopper is a 
all that, the burden, and that ere long life’s silver cord will be loosed, and 
lation, and ratiocination are not to be lightly esteemed, if ac- Fancy can effect all this by the magic! 
Yet must he be a genuine fondling of} 


eBlemss BSsave. 


MY UNCLE BEN. 


Keep thy lips buttoned, boy!’ 


gleanings of two score years’ observation, specu 





jits golden bowl broken. 


juired by a discriminating mind. Accordingly, my uncle Ben 


is regarded as a prodigy of perspicacity and sound judgment 


of a poet’s porttolio. 


the muse, or we turn with disgust from the fairy land to which 
scarcely necessary to add that he is always || 
Fro 


Jen a notorion 


we have been transported ; for, instead of the goodly creations} 
jwhich anticipation promised, and which we have a right to!| 


it is, therefore, 


hosen arbitrator of all collisions for miles around. 
what I have said, some may esteem my uncle 
but he is not, although I will confess that he ts a 


In the main, however, be speaks 


expect, we find we have been mocked with artificial flowers, | 
twaddler ; |devoid of fragrance. 
the fruits and fountains we have nothing to console us but 
harrenness and drought. I cannot at this time 
ders an introduction to the sanctum in which my redoubted|| 
uncle has enshrined the glories of his rhythonie: al lucubrations, ! 
1 opportunity to gratify all “a 


‘The mirage vanishes, and lo, in place of|| 
ittle pragiatical at times. 





nd acts to the purpose, and is emphatically one of your busi- give my rea- 


ness-bent, thorough-going men. In whatever cause he embarks, | 


if he is assured of its rectitude and utility, he goes straight 
forward ; like Balaam he puts to, whip and spur, oppose what 
may notwithstancing. It is evident, therefore, Uhat he is none 


f your nauly-pauly, good-tor-nothing items in the list of hu- | 


mut by and by I may have ar 


| 
} 
it 
|souable curiosity on this subject 

| always make it a point to visit my uncle Ben during the 
He exhibits, besides, a striking originality of phiz || spring and 
ind phrase, which, had I tine to de 


nish some peculiar and valuable hints to the statuary and 


aminity, sutuimn, ever sure of a hospitable reception, and al 


velope them, te store of amusement at his unassuming mansion, which} 


has with equal modesty and tact at nomenclature, yelept 


ihetorician It stands on a little eninence within the cur 


might tur t 
| Copse-cottage 
} 
| 


LS 
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LETTERS FROM THE COUNTRY, 
To the Editor of the Mirror. 





July 2, 1830 
Dear sin—Yours of the nineteenth instant, with the last 
/numbers of your unrivalled miscellany, and the canister of No 
137, (for which receive my thanks) all arrived in due course o! 
|mail. But what in the name of every thing sacred in correspond. 
jence could have induced you to put my rambling epistle into 
print? You editors are sad fellows; and private confidence, 


1] see, must succumb before your insatiate desire to minister fo: 


the public good “things new and old.” 1 pardon you, how 


ever, in my case, as the transformation of names, and with 


holding the actual place of my sojourn, puts the parties con 


cerned beyond the reach of detection; and I question much 
whether my clumsy portraits would even be recognised by the 
veritable originals for whom they were taken. 

You ask “sketches of character" —x 
|request that I shall comply with more readily as it happens to 


me to continue my 
suit my present humour—and I really consider the groupe 
who are at my disposal, worthy the attempt, albeit they may 
be executed by an unskilful hand. 

I slightly mentioned in my last who 


“the maiden aunt” 


|| forms a very prominent figure in our family collection. Gallan 


try and her own imestimable merits give her the precedence 
in this detail. Miss Experience H 
worthy entertainer 


is the only sister of my 
She belongs to that much traduced por 
tion of the human family who retain the juvenile appellation 
almost 


of Miss, joined to their original patronymic, until age 


My uncle Ben and his biographic nephew are as true friends |) vature of a beautiful stream, and is surrounded with al a precludes the possibility of ever obtaining any change in their 
as ever shook hands or eat salt together, | am unable to tell [every variety of tree and bush, trom the lofty sycamore to the]/ condition. Miss | Xperience, however, is not one of your 
irom what his regard tor me arose; but as for mysell, | wii ‘tiny rhododendron that scarcely shades the violets below. The| “tart-tongued” spinsters, who wage universal war on their 


| 
and a large elm being situated | 


it is almost entirely hidden from view im the | 


andidly acknowledge that I have telt a particular estecius tor ouse is of an octagonal torn 
my worthy kin ever since he dundled me on his knee to the tune | it each angle, 


*Wha'll be king but Charley, 
ranges, and gave ue a barlow knite, 


‘and filled my pockets with | cireumambient mass of leaves and branches, in which for] 


Which was the minis |) years many a familiar and halt-domesticated bird has built its! 


ture lac-simile of a saw. ‘This esteem has since been occa: || nest and reared its voung unmolested. In fact every 


sivnally enhanced by tis bestowal of sundry oth: r presents oi || t 
Nor have l 
id-heurtedness to myselt; 


living | 


ing that finds entrance to the premises of my worthy relative | 
; “ | 
rreater moment, heen wanting in endeavours to |! is suffered to remain and participate of bis bounty. For this 


perpetuate hits his 
wary, 1 have manitested much diligence in procuring tor him 


but, on the con- |] reason he isalways surrounded by a multitude of pets—t ume | 


robbins, tame crows, tame squirrels, et id omne genus, which, 
various articles, such as indian relics, rare shrubs, curious jthough my utter abomination every where else, I can albeit| 

° ' 
with 


affords its eccentric but warm-hearted proprie- 


hells, antiquated shoe-buckles, and black-letter tomes, the ac jendure at Copse-cottage tolerable equanimity, since 


their 
tor a pleasing opportunity of gratifying his unostentatious 


grauitication. | presence 


quisition of which bas aflorded him unbounded 
You must know, that he is 
and that his enthusiastic 


by the way, a great adnurer ol 
vatural history, attachment to this || benevolence } 


science partakes very much of the character of lunacy. I have I have said that my good uncle manifests a peculiar origi 


known him descant for a full hour upon the configuration of | nality in expressing his thoughts—a sort of words that 


It was |! 
on a late visit at his mansion that he uttered, among other! 


gnat, and talk some half a dozen hearers asleep while ana- || breathe emphasis, united with great sentimentality 
in tact, he 


part of himself, 


iyzing a buttercup. loves nature as a man does 


is wife, because she is a and redolent of | memorabilia, the laconic sentence at the head of this article—! 


sweet tones and pleasant asseciations, and fair to look upon |“ Ke: p thy lips buttoned, boy.’ There isa little anecdote con- | 
nected with the apothegm, which may not prove uniterest- 
ing, and I will therefore presume on the reader's pardon for | 


It was on a charming May morning, while last | 





withal, Consequently, his feelings not untrequently betray 
tim into the * tine-trenzy” mood, and then he drinks gin and 
water, and recklessly commuts the sin of poetry, as if it were | inserting it. 
: light transgression and easily to be repented of. He delights || at Copse-cottage, that my aunt Deborah requested me to ac-| 
pose of viewing some late inprove- 
ment in her brother's garden. As we were 


aunt stopped at a little arbour, to arrange some truant vines 


in playing crambo, carries a rhyming dictionary in his pocket, 
and has written acrostics on all his neighbours, saving and 


company her, for the | 
- 


returning, my | 
excepting Miss Hetty Mudge, whose name he declares to be 
iltogether unacrosticable, and Mr. Napoleon Gonaparte Lau- || 1 walked on to a sinall clump of roses, in order to make @ bo- | 


relworthy, upon whou, be thinks seriously of perpetrating an Javet for the good-hearted dame, and while carelessly pluc king | 
epic. His table haunted by three or four 


ilbums, those fashionable drag-nets for ever cast abroad in 


the 
I had just commenced a bitter exclamation against all Flora’s 


is continually blossoms, I received a slight wound trom a hidden thorn. | 
“ | 
} 
\ 


the current of modern society, to fish up for the longinys of | favourites, when my uncle Ben, who overheard my anathema, 


vanity whatever veracious compliments may be floating there- Now, happily, he dislikes | 


gave me the button-on-lip advice 
in; yet he does not consider them a bore, but a means of i ill parade of fashion, and it so happened that just at this mo- | 
recreation and an opportunity for poetic display. jment the stage-coach was passing, out of which a city belle | 
book is a veritable literary 
worth a score of Bodleian libraries. 
never have a glimpse of a poet’s portiolio? 
not seen the eghth wonder of the world. I know of nothing 
to which to compare it. It presents to my mind, 
a better idea of a iniscrocosm than any thing else with which | 
I am acquainted, Intellectual landscapes, of every descrip 


His s« rap- 


curiosity, and his portfeuille is |) was endeavouring to thrust her pretty tace, in order to obtain | 


But her endeavours were in} 


} 


a better view of the cottage. 





Apropos! reader, dids 





vain, for a vast expanse of bonnet absolutely precluded the} 


possibility of the undertaking ; so adjusting 


Then thou hasi 
the discomposed 
however, || dunstable as well as her long arms would permit, and receiv 
ing a kind assistance from a friend at the opposite end of the 


. : - | 
witnessed the disconifiture of the fair damsel, and while his} 


carriage, she resumed her former position. My uncle 
tion, sketched by the fairy pencils of imagination, and replete 
with the graces of taste, are here spread out to the mind's eye 
of the favoured spectator. Here he may survey the Alps aud 
Andes of intellect—the high and mighty monuments of ge- 
nius, upreared in its hour of creative energy in silent mockery | of nature’ 
of the destroyer time ' pioneer, and abettor of physicians—thou” - 
pinnacles of thought, other scenes less magnificent, but ra- || aunt Deborah, and, by the 
diant with beauty, come thronging on his « nraptured vision. | very morning despatched an order to Mrs. Cantelo for one of 
As fancy introduces him to her varied creations, a thousand ‘her latest and most exquisite inexpressibles, came up, and 
joyous emotions which the miseries of the world have pent || with a good-natured box on the ear, cried, “ Keep thy lips 


up in his bosom, gush out like the waters of a full and deep | buttoned, brother” —and my uncle Ben was silent. Prot 


little gray eyes emitted a sort of fire-fly phos phore scence, he] 
exclaimed, “ Ah, 


and tolly—thou destroyer of female loveliness—thou betrayer | 


fashion, fashion! thou idiot-born of pride | 


s symmetry and simplicity—thou most villanous| 


As the beholder turns away from these —but just then my 


who had heard all, way, had that | 


gus 


the 


|| closely endear them to her. 


ai 
ind protecting wing ; 


| out his helping hand.” 


species, and whose sole employment is sipping hyson, mang 
ling re putations, and rearing pet animals, as pugnacionsas them 
She, is the very essence of good-will 


the 


result of once possessing a fine person, which, if report lies 


selves on the contrary 


and kindly feeling, and (bating a hittle feminine vanity, 
not, produced seme havoc amongst the beaux of her youth 
But it is in 
the universal good opmion she holds of all the world in which 
Every mischievous urchin in the 
village is under her especial protection, and fearlessly plays 


ful days) she is a well-intormed, sensible woman, 
consists her peculiarity. 


off his pranks, being sure of escaping punishment through 
“aunt Experience’—nay, even idlers and 
vagabonds find tavour in her sight. “ Poor misguided crea 
tures,” she will say, “they deserve our pity.” The foibles 
and the follies of her friends, I really believe, only the more 


intercession of 


Of this I am certain, she can 
extract subjects for praise out of the self-importance ot 
my friend H., the Xantippe qualities of her sister-in-law, 
and the eccentricities and pretensions of her eldest niece 
The domestics of the family are all sheltered under her ample 
and I believe are only kept together by 
her peace-making disposition, for they are all grey in their 
service, yet continually threatening to quit it, owing to the 
constant il-humours of Madame H. One of these usefu! 
personages | must make you acquainted with, as belonging to 
An old negro who acts in the 


a class now almost extinct. 


|;complicated capacity of valet to his master—butler in the 


dining-room and cellar, and factotum in every other depart 
ment of the household—his age is coeval with my friend H’s 
They have never been separated from childhood, and it is the 
boast of Mr. Cesar, that “ massa could not do any thing with 
You may suppose he is an important 
personage in our domestic establishment. He even presume 
to curb the harsh humours of his honoured mistress—-the cun 
ning rogue knows, however, that a salvo is always ready pre 
pared by Miss Experience; and many a hard dollar passes 
trom the said lady to the pouch of the apparently irritated 
blackee, when the outpourings of Madame H.’s wrath call 
forth the conciliatory interference of her more patient sister 


j in-law 


\s our party to the springs is now made up, and we stari 
on Monday next, I cannot close my letter without introducing 
you toa gentleman who is to torm one of our compagnon 
du voyage ; no less a persenage than the celebrated Adonijah 
Ganduluch, par courtesy an M.D., whose fame as a medica! 
practitioner is spread far and wide in this remote district. Re 
port gives to the learned doctor a very humble com-vce 


j ment of his professional pursuits; he has, however, by dint 


of perseverance, and that happy faculty which stumbles a' 
nothing difficult or dangerous in his art, contrived to gain the 
entire practice of the neighbourhood, and to fill his coffer 
with the fruits of his constantly exercised medical skill. 

Of his talents I cannot speak in very bigh terms of praise, 
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————_—_—_— 
for I do believe the sapient gentleman is in a most happy state 
of ignorance of the higher parts of his profession ; and con- 
fess nothing has amused me more than to see him writhing in 
agony under the learned questions and harangues of Miss El- 
mira, who takes especial delight in testing the extent of his 
chemical and physiological attainments. Miss Experience is | 
a powerful auxiliary to the learned man in these encounters. 
She has always an excuse for the evident ignorance he dis- | 
plays, by referring to the well-known axiom, that “doctors 
disagree,” or, “that one discovery in chemistry only serves to| 
falsify previous ones;” and then by citing some successful 
case in the doctor’s course of practice, victory before doubtful 
generally terminates in tavour of her favourite practitioner. 

By the by, I am not surprised to perceive that some gad flies | 
have been attacking you. Courage, mon ami. It only proves the | 
excellence of your labours. Ignorance and inability stalk un- 


CEES 

“It looks more like the trail of a dying buffalo, as he stag- 
gers forward when the lead has entered his heart. And yet,” 
said Davis, who had stooped to examine the appearance which 
he had already twice passed by as something not made by the 
foot of man—“ and yet,” said he, “it it is a fresh track, and 


doctor.”’ j 

The trail which the woodman had now struck in was, in- | 
deed, that of the unfortunate stranger. He had wandered | 
forth into the woods unknowing whither he was going; and 
his anguished thoughts preying upon a frame already much 
reduced by anxiety and watching, produced a violent fever. | 
While the paroxysm lasted he continued to penetrate the forest | 
with a vigorous and rapid stride, thus only ensuring a greater 
degree of weakness when the diseased action of his blood 
should subside. His step at length began to falter, and his 





heeded through the community ; but let genius and originality 


prove successful, and the whole herd of carping critics and dis- |} and turned before his dizzied sight; the heavens, with all their 
appointed would-be “oracles” are on the gui vive to crush | 


their efforts. Believe me yours, 





ORIGINAL TALES. 


THE TWO GRAVES. 1] 


IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE LAST. 


| 


Wuarsver benevolence or delicacy could suggest to the |) 


| 
wo occupants oi the secluded abode in which the lovely |) 
stranger had breathed her last, was alertly and quickly per- || 

. | 
formed. During the hours which wore away while employed } 


in the discharge of their welancholy office, the stranger con- } 


ss 2 


eyes to reel; but still he kept onward, The woods danced 


glorious masses of clouds crimsoned by the setting sun, whirl 
ed around, and the firm earth seemed actually to tremble be- 
neath his step, and to be uneven and undulated, as if agitated 
by billows like those of the ocean. Still he kept stagyering 
along, until at last his exhausted nature could endure the 


Ps) 


—_ = 





Se 
listen, to his many curious tales of Indian warfare and border 
exploits, But the truth was, though the unhappy young man 
conformed himself in outward manners and conduct to the 
circumstances in which he was placed, there was one hoarded 
thought locked up in his heart, which was fast wasting the 


may lead to something. We will try it, at any rate. Follow, || spring of existence. This was indeed, 


| “One fatal remembrance—one sorrow that throws 
Its bleak shade alike o'er our joys and our woes ; 

To which life nothing darker or brighter can bring 
For which joy hath no balm, and a4fiction no sting 


Like Henry the first, of whom it is recorded that after the 
death of his son, Prince William, who perished in a shipwreck 
off the coast of Normandy, he was never seen to smile again ; 
the melancholy guest of George Davis was lost for ever to joy 





and incapable of wearing its semblance. He was not moody, and 
not often abstracted. He mixed freely in the pursuits of the 
family, conversed on their own topics with the mother and 
daughter, and repaid the stories of the back-woodman wit! 
some tales of sea-adventures, of battle, storm, and wreck, in 
which, though he never named himself, it seemed evident 
that he had borne a part 
j to repay the attentions of his benevolent entertainers, and 


But though he thus endeavoured 


sedulously refrained from giving any vent to the sorrow that 
was consuming him, he was obviously growing, day by day 





struggle of powertul and contending emotions no longer, 


jand pitching violently forward, like the plunge of a talling 


steed, he fell suddenly to the ground. In this condition he} 


was found by the benevolent individuals who had been in || terminated 


search of him, and borne back in a state of insensibility to the | 


cabin. The physician, though he had arrived too late to afford 
any assistance to one of the unfortunate strangers, found yet 
a fit subject for his art in the other. Such aid as his skill sug 


more attenuated and pale. Every morning and evening he 
was missed for a time from the cabin, and it was well known 
at what point the rambles in which he indulged at those hours 
During the remainder of the day he employed 
hunself either in one of the ways that have been indicated, 


or in writing in a large volume, which he always carefully re 





turned to his trunk, In this way several months glided away 
|The gloomy season of winter bad passed by, and spring, wit! 


tinued absent; and, though the shades of evening had begun || gested was immediately rendered, and so effectual were the |} er happy call was beginning to awaken the earth frona its 


to descend, still he returned not. George Davis, acco .panied | ,,eans he resorted tu, that on the succeeding day, by the time |} long and dreary torpor. 


! 
i} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The goodwite of George Davis be 


by the physician of the distant village, had in the meanwhile | the pre, arations tor the funeral were accomplished, his patient || 440 to taney that the heart of the stranger might be revived 
reached his home, and at length, becoming alarmed on ac- |) was not only restored to his senses, but so much improved as |] by the same sweet influences which had already brought back 
count of the protracted absence of his guest, sallied out 1m || to insist, though much agaist the advice and remonstrances jj its simile to the cheerless tace of nature ; and even tancied that 
search of him. With that ready skill in wood-cratt, and quick |) of the benevolent physician, on accompanying the body to the I she 
perception of indications not visible to unpractised eyes, which lyrave. He hastily arose, and dressing himselt in his est gar ance 
form a striking feature in the knowledge of our frontier set- | with scrupulous nicety, accompanied the melan holy grou; H ws the hectic glow which precedes dissolution 
tlers, George Davis for some time pursued the ¢rai! of the | to the place of interment. The spot chosen was on the sum Hy orth one pleasant evening, according to his wont, and had 
stranger through the grass, and among the decayed leaves of|! mit of a natural mound, but a short distance trom the cabin I proceeded on his accustomed route towards the grave of his 
the forest, without difficulty. At length, however, owing to!) The grave had been dug beneath the wide spreading arms of || vst Compamon, As he passed over the rade fence which in 
the changed nature of the soil, and the increasing darkness ja lordly sycamore, and the rude coffin was lowered into its || closed the little plantation of George Davis, he was met by 
of the hour, the tracks became less and less distinct, and jusi | place by the hands of the back-woodman and of his nearest || tne honest back-woodiman, who, at the same time happened 
at this time, as if to bate and render ineflectual his benevo || neighbour, who had come ten miles on foot through the forest, i to be returning trom the forest. ‘They saluted each other with 
lent intentions, the trail, which bad hitherto pursued an on- to be preseni, and render what assistance he could on the m i a triendly greeting, and each passed on towards his object 

j but, though there was nothing unusual in this occurrence, It 


saw indications of returning cheertulness in lus counte 
Hut of this was any thing more tuan fancy, t was but 


He had gone 


ward direction, became perplexed, winding, and intricate, like | lancholy occasion. A short and fervent prayer wasoflered uj 
that which would be made by one deeply intoxicated. George | by the physician, which was listened to by every hearer with | yet rested like a weight upon George Davis's mind, Whether 
Davis stooped to the earth, trom time to time, that he might hehe reverence. A slight shudder passed over the stran 
more closely examine the appearance of the leaves; and as | ger, as the first clod fell upon the coffin, and a close observe rf 
he proceeded from one fancied trace of a footprint to another, || might have noticed an involantary motion, as if he had in 
with a pace at each succeeding step slower and slower, his | tended to spring into the grave, and be buried, the quick with 
brow began to show the feelings that were working within, | the dead. Butif any such thought passed through his mind, it | walked out ito the open air to listen for the returning foot 
and at length exhibited so much doubt and anxiety, that the | was instantly checked ; and raising his tall and manly form || S*¢ps of his lodger. ‘The usual time of his absence at lengtl 
physician, who had accompanied him, had no difficulty in | to its full height, and tightly compressing his lips, as if re i} expired, and still he returned not. The anxiety of George 
perceiving it, although naturally not one of the most acute | solved that no expression of human weakness should escajx | Davis now broke through the restraint which his sense ot 
ind observant of men. him, he continued to the end of the agonising ceremony a || “elicacy had hitherto umposed upon him, and he sallied forth, 
“Why do you pause, George?” said he at length, as his | calm, and to all outward appearance, the least moved spectator jj either to meet his guest, or to learn what had befallen him 
companion stood stock still, and showed in his countenance When the doctor afterwards approached him, |) 4S he receded turther and further trom his cabin, and still saw 
that he did not know which way to proceed. I nothing ot the other, his anxiety redoubled, and quickening 
“ Why you see, doctor,” answered the other, in the embar- 
rassed tone of one who does not like to own the difficulty in 
which he finds himself placed, “why you see, doctor, I’ve | by an eloquent pressure of his hand at the conclusion, return 
done a smart chance of trailing in my time, and can follow on | ed his acknowledgments for the interest he had manifested. On || tue ground, partly across the hillock, beneath which his hear 


there was something peculiar in the tone of lis guest's voice 
or in the expression of his eye, or in his general demeanour, he 
ji could not tell, but long after his return home he continued to 
J 





| ponder on the interview with a troubled spirit, and trequently 
| ; 


of the scene. 
and expressed in brief and simple terms his condolence, and 
exhorted him to bear his bereavement with fortitude, he lis- | 
tened to him with composure and respectful attention ; and || 'requent pilgrimages to the grave of his lost companion had 
| made, tll, reaching the spot, he there beheld him stretched upon 





ius pace, he almost ran along the path which the stranger's 








a blind trail as far and sure nor!as]any other man ’twixt this seemed to have been buried. 
and the Big Berd ; but this here trail’s a leetle too much, even 
for old Kentuck’. You see, here I stood ternenst that very 
gum-tree half an hour agone, and since we tied our horses 
down in the hollow, we have twice passed under yan very 
eotton-tree, that now looks as bright and gay among the dark 
leaves of these cypresses, in this confounded swamp, as if 
what little dayiag..t there is would shine only on it.” 

The doctor cast tus eyes around, and seemed himself to re- | 


the return of the group to the cabin of George Davis, he accom | 
panied them with as firm a step as any; and one whose judg I 
ment of the heart is gathered solely from external circum | 
stances, would have thought that the grief of the stranger had 

dissipated itself in its tirst violent burst. One better skilled to 
read the human character, however, would not have failed to |! 
perceive many evidences of a heart wounded beyond the power i 
of even time—the great mediciner of minds dtseased—to heal | 


From the day that the being, in whose fate his own seem |) 
- ! 


it was in vain that George Da 
.is called to hiun—that he shook him, and endeavoured to 
arouse him into consciousness, ‘The lite, which had long stood 
wuickering on a point had gone vut—the spirit wad departed— 
and nothing but an unconscious, lifeless form was now left of 
the unhappy stranger. 

It would be needless to dwell on the circumstances of the 
suneral. The body was interred in the spot where life had de 
serted it, and the two graves are yet pointed out to strangers 


collect that they had passed over the same ground betore. He | ed inextricably interwoven, had been consigned to earth, || Who pass through tue tlounshing town which has since grown 


ventured an acknowled. ment to that etlect, to which George | 
Davis hastily replied— 
“Don’t | know it, doctor; you can’t larn me. There,” said 


without any specific disease was rapidly following ber to the |! 


although he indulged not in sighs, nor betrayed any of the ||}up around them. They have lately been encircled by a neat 
| usual indications of grief, yet he evidently wasted away, and |) paling, and two headstones have been added to them, the one 


bearing the name of Henry, and the other Ellen. teyond 


he, as he parted the grass and showed a deep dint in the soil || tomb. George Davis, who was touched by the situation ot || the mere fact that such were their names, nothing of the his- 
beneath, “there’s your own track, your deep heel aud wide ‘his young and heart-broken guest, readily acceded to a wish || tory of the two strangers ever transpired. The trunk which 
spur-strap. I know it well. I could count every peg in your| which he had expressed of remaining a dweller in his cabin |, was left by Heury contained, besides a very small sum of 
shoes. And here, you see, is my mockasin. It’s the very ground || for a considerable time ; and notwithstanding the repugnance || money, only a few clothes, some of which seemed to mark 
we have been travelling over this half hour.” which he had all his life indulged to society, he yet became so || their owner as having been a naval officer, and the manuscript 

“ But if the stranger has been thus going round and round,” || attached to the stranger as not to feel well at ease except when iH volume which has already been mentioned. This volume 
said the physician, “ he cannot be far from us. Whatis this’ in his company. The guest humoured him in his growing || exhibited evidences of considerable literary talent, and several 
‘ong streak in the grass, which goes off in the direction of attachment so far, that le would even sometimes go out with || of its descriptions of sea adventures, snatches of poetry, an! 
vonder sycamore ? May not this be his trail ?” him on his hunting excursions, and listened. or seemed to | other matters, are perhaps worthy of a place in a miscellany 
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like the one in which we have recorded this brief memorial i throughout are inseparable. The modulation is not very ex 
| tensive or peculiar, indeed the subject does not demand thai 
| it should be so. Asa piece for orchestral accompaniment, th 
After the death || opportunity for beautiful and playful imitations by the wind 
of Henry his fondness for hunting, and the other pursuits and || instruments, is frequent, and the question and answer main 
modes of frontier life, gradually declined, and his aversion for || tained between the voice and the band, tends greatly to the 
society underwent a proportionate diminution. He soon began || assistance of the melody without crowding it. The instru- 
to sec without discomfort the tide of emigration roll through || mentation, of course, at this time of day, is vastly improved 
the valley of the Mississippi, like its own mighty rivers; and he || and widely different from what it was nearly two centuries 
even evinced but little displeasure when the noise of the axe || ago, when this air was written; but as played by the Park | 
and the hammer, and other unusual sounds, broke in upon || theatre band, no liberties have been taken with the harmony 
A great | ot Purcell. 


of their author. We may hereafter open it for the amusement 
of the readers of the Mirror. 
Of George Davis little remains to be said. 


the stillness of his own immediate neighbourhood. 





land speculator bought a tract of land adjoining the patch ———— 


which George occupied, and perceiving its eligibility as a) 
site for a town, he endeavoured to add to it the plantation of | 
the woodman. But George had become wedded to the spot, || 
and perseveringly rejected all his offers. The consequence 
has been, that he has seen the forest disappear around him, 
and a flourishing town grow up in its place, while his own 

land has increased in valu by the proximity, until it is now 
worth more by the foot than it once was by the acre. In the 

rapid and astonishing changes which he has witnessed, his | 
own character has also undergone much alteration. He has 
lost almost every trace of the habits of the hunter and re- | 
cluse, and there is scarcely one of the old inhabitants of the 
town, of which he is now one of the wealthiest citizens, more | 
fond of the social circle than George Davis. His daughter, a || 
fine, matronly and accomplished woman, (accomplished, at | 
least, in the best sense—the housewife sense of the word, )| 
was married several years ago to a lawyer, who had settled in| 
that neighbourhood from one of the eastern states. Though | 
he is a yankee, old George is very fond of his son-in-law, and| 
fairly idolizes the curly-headed, rosy-cheeked grandchildren | 
he has given to him. The son-in-law himself seems extreme- | 
ly happy, and well he may be; for he has an excellent wife, | 
his business is as good as a western country lawyer could de- | 
sire, and in a few years—though I hope the day is still dis-| 
tant—he will fall heir to George Davis's large estate, In the | 
meanwhile he is very popular in the part of the country where | 
he resides, and there is some talk of sending him to congress | 
at the next election. Most of the particulars of this narra- 
tive, as well as the manuscript volume I have spoken of, 1|| 
obtained from Mr. Davis himself, during a recent visit to | 
Ohio ; and the reader may depend on their accuracy, for there | 
is noman in the whole western country whose veracity stands |} 
higher than that of old George Davis. L. 











MUSIC. 
WHERE THE BEE SUCKS, 

Iw the last number of the Mirror we furnished our readers 
with a beautiful melody from the Tempest. Having free ac- } 
cess to the score of that work, we now present in continuation, 
another selection. The favourite song, “ Where the bee sucks,” 
istoo well known, and too generally a favourite with the public, |, 
not to be a welcome guest on the piano-fortes of our fair 
amateurs, and a closer acquaintance will only enhance its 
value. 
A few words may not be amiss on the subject of this unique | 
composition. Many of our readers have seen the Tempest 
at the Park theatre, and all have read it. They will conse 
quently recollect that in the last act Prospero bestows on his | 
faithful spirit, Ariel, as a requital for service, the gift of liberty. | 


| 


= i 





“ Ariel. Was this well done, sir? 

Prospero. Bravely, my Ariel. I shall miss thee much—yet, take thy 
iberty, my chick. Away! and tothe elements be free! ' 
Ariel. My ever gracious master, thanks 

The song which we now publish follows. A more joyous | 
and light-hearted melody never gave force to more original || 
and poetic words. Can any thing give such minute ideality 
to the ephemeral and gossumer-like qualities of the amiable | 
spirit as his own description in this song, of his intended | 


pleasures and enjoyments ? 


“Where the bee sucks there hurk I 

In a cowslip’s bell I lie 

There Leouch, when owls do cry 

On a bat’s back do IT fy 

After sufi-set merrily 

Merrily, merrily shall I live now 

Under the blossom that hangs on the bough 


' 
' 
} 
| 
} 


The reader, or one who attends the representation of the 
‘Tempest, really pities Prospero for the loss of his “airy minis- | 
ter,” and feels happy at Ariel's grateful assurance 

Aud for the freedom Lenjoy m air, 
I will be still your Ariel, &c 
noe oe ss 


Whatever may your happiness concern, 
From your still faithful Ariel you shall learn 


\s a composition, this song is excellent. Sound and sense 


SELECT POETRY. 


THE FIRST AND THE LAST CAPTIVE. 


SHE sat in silence on the floor 
Her raven hair unbound 

Spread her pale cheek and bosoin o'er 
And swept the very ground 

Her eye was dim and downward cast 
And now and then a sigh, 

Within her heart ull then locked fast 
Heaved deep and bitterly 


It was a splendid palace-room 
Around with tapestry spread, 

And, chasing back the twilight gloom 
A lamp its radiance shed ; 

Faintly it lit that pensive face 
Where strong and still despair 

Had fixed its heavy darkening trace 
Stiffening each teature fair 

A pencil was within her hand, 
And carelessly it moved, 

Scarce under her own will’s command 
Along the floor it roved ; 

At length the letters, slowly traced, 
Stood like a wizard’s spell 

(Even yet they are not quite effaced) 
* Remember Isabelle "”’ 

She sat awhile, then started up, 
To her cheek rushed back the blood 

She dashed away the silver cup 
Of wine that near her stood ; 

She leant beside the window high 
She grasped its iron bars ; 

Whilst, pitying her, from the azure sky 
Looked down the silent stars 


it was in vain—lher hands, too weak, 
Forced not those bars apart, 

And down she fell with one wild shrick 
That seemed to burst her heart ; 

Stillshe lay through the night hours mirk 
They came at morning tide 

And found that Death had done his work 
So their first captive died 


Years passed away—they brought again 
A captive to the tower ; 

Now many a dark and bloody stain 
Protaned the palace bower 

The tapestry had fallen down 
The golden lamp was quenched ; 

From the cornice rich the silver crown 
Of minnie flowers was wrenched 


Cheir captive was an aged man, 
Grief on his forehead high, 

And on his lips, so thin and wan, 
Tales but of misery 

Ilis love, so beautiful and young 
Years gone, from him was torn, 

And he had withered, yet thus long 
His load of life had borne 


They placed him in this prison strong 
Ay, be it so,”’ he cried; 
“ Teare not—in yon heaven ere long 
Ul meet my wurdered bride 
He cast his eyes to heaven, and then 
Down on the floor they fell, 
And he read, while thrilled each aged v« 
Remember Isabelle '” 


It was enongh—the nerves that held 
Phrough all that life's decay, 

No longer by his pride compelled 
Resigned at once their sway 

He perished the last captive there ; 
And still the peasants tell, 

At eve these words sound through thes 

Remember Isabetle! 





NEW SONGS, 
THE PORTRAIT. 


Ah! let me look upon thy face 
Fling back thy clustering hair 
Itis a happiness to gaze 
On any thing so fair 


Tis such spring-morning lovelines 
lhe blushing and the bright 

Beneath whose sway, unconsciously 
The heaviest heart grows light 


Phe crimson flushing up the rose 
When some fresh wind has past 
Parting the boughs—ynst such a hu 

Upon thy cheek is cast 


rhy golden curls, where sunshine dwe! 
As in a summer home ; 

The brow whose snow is pure and white 
As that of ocean foam 

For grief has thrown no shadow the 
And worldlineas no stain ; 

It is as only flowers could grow 
In such a charmed domain 


I would thy fate were in my han 
I'd bid it but allow 

Phy future to be like thy past 
And heep thee just as now 


THE COMPANIONS. 
With thy step in the stirrup, one cup of bright wine, 
We'll drink the success of thy sabre aad mme: 
| When as boys we took down the bright arms from the wa!! 
} And rushed in mock combat, around the old hall, 
| We longed in true warfare the weapons to wield 
| 


Now the foe is before us, and yonder the field 


We'll onward together, thy stead beside mine 

Our blow be as one when we rush on the line ; 
Should one fall, one only, the other will try 

A step fur his vengeance, another to die— 

On the neck of the fallen yveld up his last breath, 
And the vow of their boyhwod be cancelled by deat! 





But rather this evening as victors we'll ride 

Over the field of our conquest, the place of our pride 
With our names on each lip, but named only as one - 
‘Tis the glory of either what each may have done 
Now on for the harvest that darkens yon plain, 


We come back in honour, ot come not again 


THE ABSENT. 


There is no music on the strings 
Of her neglected hute ; 
Her white hand wakes no more its chords 
Her bird-like voice is mute 
She wreathes no flowers for her vase, 
No roses for her hair 
She loiters in her tavourite grove, 
But her heart is not there 


The dancers gather in the hall— 
She is amid the band 

With vacant smile and wandering glanc: 
For those who claun her hand 

Her eyes fill with unbidden tears 
Her cheek is pale with care— 

Lonely amid the festival 
For her heart is not there 

She broods above her own dear thoughts 
As o'er her nest the dove ; 

Memory and hope own but one dream 
Her first young dream of love 

She hears a gallant trumpet sound, 
A banner sweeps the air ; 

She sees a knight lead on the charge 
And oh! her heart is there! 


THE DEPARTED. 
Set thy spur to thy steed, thy sail to the wind, 
You may leave the far vale and the mountain behind 
Like the storm o’er the south in thy flight thou mayst by 
i But where mayst thou fly from the memory of me? 


The struggle, the pieasure, the toil, and the strife, 
May fill up thy days with the hurry of life ; 

But night cometh lonely o’er land and o’er sea, 
And in silence and shadow I still am with thee 


With no rose on my cheek, with no rose in my hair 

| But cold as the love whose remembrance I bear, 

| Breathing vows that are broken, and hopes that are fied 
A voice breaks thy slumber—the voice of the dead 


Let thy loveliest slave lull thy sleep with her strain 
Ay, drain the red wine-cup—it all is in vain; 

From the haunt of thy midnight I will not depart 
} For thy guilt is my power—my home is thy hear! 
| - 
} MEMORY. 

A voice of gentle singing 
Went by upon the wind, 
And an echo sweet is ringing 
The thought is left behind 








Twas asong of other feelings 
That belonged to other days, 

Ere Imarked the stern revealings 
Of the curtain time must raise 


Ww 


n my heart and step were lighte 

van they'll ever be again 

And thedream of hope was brighter 
For I believed it then 








That sweet song was of gladness 
Vet it has left with me 
| A shadow one half sadness, 
! One half dear memory 
Though the darkness of Neyembe; 
Around my heart be thraygn, 
Yet how pleasant to remember 
The spring hours once its ewn! 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
National Portrait Gallery of Iustrious and Eminent Personages o 
the Nineteenth Century. With Memoirs by William Jerden, Esq 
|| No. NUL King’s edition. London. Fisher, Son, and Co 


Tue great success of this work has induced the publisher: 
| to issue a quarto edition, with proof impressions of the plates, 
| distinguished by the name of “ the king’s edition.” We avail 
| ourselves of the appearance of this thirteenth number to ex 
| tract from the memoir of Mr. Canning the following anecdotes, 
which we think cannot fail to be interesting to our readers. 
The first is in illustration of the statement that it was chiefly 
attributable to Mr. Canning’s persuasion that the princess of 
Wales was induced to quit England in 1813. 


The writer of this article one day happened to wait at Glouceste 
Lodge while the princess of Wales had an interview with Mr. Can 
ning; and on her retiring, was shewn into the room which her roya 

j huighine ss had left. He found Mr. Canning standing by the fire place 
very deeply affected; and after some matters of less consequence 
the conversation turned on the then engrossing topic of the day. h 
the course of this, to him so interesting scene, he accidentally leane 
his arm upon the chimney-piece; when Mr. Canning (who was des 
cribing the forlorn situation of her royal highness as she had jus 
painted it to him) exclaimed with great emotion—‘Stop! your sleev 
is new wet witha princess's tears’ It was true—her royal highness 
1d been weeping there over her deserted condition; and we believ 
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that within a few hours of this time, Mr. Canning, moved by her dis- 
tress, had applied for, and obtained, the frigate which bore her from 
the English shore.” 

The next relates to the appointment of Mr. Canning as 
premier. 

“It can, alas, be no breach of etiquette or betrayed confidence now }} 
to record how powerfully Mr. Canning was affected by his majesty’s 
behaviour on this exciting occasion. On the succeeding day, when he 
described it to the writer, he was almost overcome by the emotions 
called up by the bare recollection of the king’s goodness. They were 
alone in St. James’s ; and the important subject of the resignation of 
Mr. Canning’s late colleagues, the propositions for the Choice of new 
members to the cabinet, the course of policy to be adopted on certain 
leading questions—had been considered in a manner worthy ot the 
frank aod manly natures of both the parties ; when his majesty, who 
had a while leaned upon the arm of the chair on which Mr. Canning 
sat, held out the royal sign of his entire confidence, and gave hin his 
hand to kiss, accompanied by expressions se sincere and gratifying, 
that the deeply oaeked minister could only drop on his knee and im 
press on it the silent oath of his utter devotedness and love. W 
could wish, if it were possible, to paint an historica! picture of so in 
teresting a scene, and one which ought never to be forgotten when 
the patriotic virtues of either the monarch or the subject are remem-|, 
hered 

The last anecdote that we shall quote shows the amiable 
and benevolent feelings of Mr. Canning in a very striking 
point of view. 

“The writer was one day with hum when either the newspapers or 
some private person gave an account of a woman with a tamily of 
children in mourning having watched the egress of Lord -idmouth 
(then home secretary) trom lis official residence, and thrown herself 
bathed in tears, at his teet, while the children clung to his dress, an 
umplored, in the most melting tones, mercy tor a husband and a father, 
who was under sentence of death, and about to be executed. The 
sentence it appeared, was irrevocable, and the noble lord had literally 
to be torn trom the despairing groupe. We well remember Mr Can 
ping’s observation—‘I would not be in that situation, exposed to 
such an affliction, for all the power and influence possessed by all the} 
rainistry | 








the Fortunes of Perkin Warbeck; a Romance. By the author of} 
“Frankenstein.” Three volumes. London, 1830. Colburn and 


Bentley 

Full of strange incident and mysterious interest, Perkin), 
Warbeck, either as the last of the Plantagenet’s ill-fated race, | 
or else as the most pleasing picturesque of impostors, led a 
life admirably adapted for the novelist; and Mrs. Shelley, | 
taking up the belief that ue really was duke of York, tlings| 
over her subject all the attraction belonging to the innocent | 
and unfortunate. The stor) is so ill caiculated for extract, | 
that we must content ourselves by commending the good use 
our fair author has made of her materie/, which she has in- 
vested with the grace and excitement of her own poetical} 
imagination. The character of Monia is a conception as ori- i 
ginal as it is exquisite. 


The True Plan of a Living Temple ; or, Man considered in his proper | 
Relation to the ordinary Occupations and Pursuits of Life. By the! 
author of the “ Morning and Evening >acrifice ade. ac Three! 
volumes, l2mo. Edinburgh, 1530, Oliver and boyd. London, Simp- | 
kin and Marshall 
The author has acquired much popularity on religious sub- 

jects, which these volumes are well calculated to increase. 

They possess a good deal of enthusiasm, together with ra-| 

tional piety ; and are eminently deserving of praise for their 

effort at dispersing those gloomy views which are entertained 
by certain sects, and which would convert this fair and natu- 
ral world into a dungeon fit only tor hypocrites and ascetics. 

The notes and illustrations, which occupy nearly all the third 

volume, are particularly interesting. Literary Gazette 
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New Publications. —The press of this country teems with 
new publications. ‘hat they are all of equal value will not be}; 
contended ; nay, it must be admitted, that as tares will spring 
up with the wheat, so many unprofitable and even noxious || 
volumes will, at times, be issued. It may, however, be asserted || 
with confidence and pride, that the proportion of the latter 1s), 
incomparably smaller than it has been at any former period. | 
The taste of the public has evidently undergone a marked imn-| 
provement ; and, even in the lighter departivents of literature, | 
seklom does a wholly useless, much more seldom an immoral | 


composition, offend the judicious or anxious critic, A few et 





| son, will attentively read this essay. 


destroyer which ever yet assailed the intellect, or the heart, or || to the production of paper. And it is exceedingly gratifying 
the body of man. There is no distorted medium introduced || to know, that no individual, however great may be the re 
to give undue force to existing objects; they are presented in |j finement of his taste, or however fastidious he may be in his 
their naked native outlines, and left to make their own im- || notions, can fail to be suited. From the ample and magnili 
pression, unassisted by external accessaries of embellishment || cent sheet of elephant or columbian drawing, through the 
or amplification. And callous must be the sensibility and | nameless grades and forms down to the delicate note paper, 


palsied the judgment of that reader who can withhold sensa- | vot larger than a lady’s hand, richly perfumed and splendidly 
| gilt and embellished, nothing is now wanting to complete the 


tion of horror at perusing the results here clearly stated for! 
his inspection. It is indeed a fearful sign of the progress || Variety. 

which the great foe to the health, the morals, and the under-|| In addition to the strong recommendation which has been 
standing of men has already made, to witness the too genera! | imparted to this valuable commodity, by the introduction of 
apathy with which the records of his destructive triumphs are || the most agreeable pertume in letter and note paper, the differ 
daily, nay hourly regarded. And that man who flies from a | ent samples now offered for sale exhibit all the variegated and 
contemplation of the horrors presented by the spectacle of in- | charming colours of the rainbow, and are put up either in 
He is on the verge—| reams, half reams, or quarter reams, in a way at once the 


toxication, may tremble for himself! 
Wove or laid, plain or hot-press 


another step, and he is gone for ever. Professor Hitchcock || most tasteful and fanciful 
views the subject in every point from which a knowledge of ed, gilt, silvered, or mourning edged; white, cream, straw, (a 
the past and present may be rendered subservient to the im. | light yellow) pink, skyblue, pale blue, with all the intervening 
provement of the future. He discusses the question asa man | shades, are at the command of the purchaser, and in parcels 


of science, as a moralist, as an economist, and as a lover of | adapted to every convenience. 
Our country has abundant cause to be proad of such im 





his species; and the same conclusion still reverts upon him, | 


that total abstinence is the only safeguard. We hope that|| provements. Nor can it be necessary to say that all this is 


ljevery father of a family, that every brother, and that every | the effect of a praiseworthy spirit of enterprise and perseve 


It is full of instruction | rance, combined with ample means, deep ingenuity, and pro 
tound skill, and to an extent that could scarcely have been 


and improvement. 
Bo How can stronger claims to reward and encour 


| 

Essays on the Public Charities of Philadelphia, g-<. By anticipated. . 
M. Carey—We have received from the truly benevolent | cqrmnenet be presented to an intelligent community And 
author several hundred copies of a pamphlet bearing this title, | what man will have the hardihood to declare that with such 
and intended for gratuitous distribution. Its object is to vin ‘nays senna -oahegecetrat mse“ — aaebe har qm 
dicate benevolent societies from the charge of encouraging to Burepeans ter on exticie cf cack peime necsesty? Acom 
idleness, and to place, in a strong light, before an enlightened |, mantary of this Und to worth oevend _ qperuaiians 
public, the sufferings and oppression under which the greater | 
part of the females labour, who depend on their own industry 
for a support for themselves and children. Is it not strang: 
that this subject should fail to attract the attention it deserves ! 
If a mission to the Jews of Palestine or the coppered idolaters | 
of Polynesia were proposed, how soon would the purses of the 
But our own native female, starving with | 


The Batlery and Castle Garden.—Those who, like our 
selves, are doomed to toil and moil in this pent up city, despite 
the hot weather and the alluring invitation of advertisements 
jor excursions, have yet a source of consolation, and a refuge 
from despair, well worthy of praise and of general application 
They have a promenade—of which the like may not be seen 


rich be opened, in other populous towns in this or the other hemisphere 


her helpless children, calls aloud for relief, and there is none || They have the Battery, with its bowers and well gravelled 


Those who are desirous of possessing them-|| Walks, its beautiful prospects of land and water, of distant 
hills and cultivated vales, of casteliated isles and romantic 


to help her! 
selves of this invaluable pamphlet, may obtain a copy gratis, | 
by applying at this office. || villas, of numerous vessels sailing to and fro, some bound, with 

_ - broken and doubting hearts, on distant feartul vovages across 
The Journal of Law.—This is the title of a new periodica! | the waste of waters; others returmng, freighted with heavy 


\ 
ne hile » 1 , » . +, 
commenced at Philade Iphia by an association of the members cargoes and lightened spirits, to their native shore. There too 


of the bar. It is published semi-monthly, and promises to be in the silence, the ear may listen to the notes of martial drum 
eminently useful in diflusing uniformity of knowledge among | and fife from each insulated fortalice, or fancy strain its crea 
legal gentlemen - the different states. tive powers to catch the sound which Knickerbocker so well 

The American Lancet.—The Medical Inquirer has changed | describes, of the merry-making sable gentry of Communipaw 
its former modest appellation for this more piquant and threat-|/and hold communion with the days of old. Nor need the 
ening title. We have not heard however of its having drawn | senses suffer or the lunbs undergo fatigue in the open air 
blood yet. The first intimation we have of its sanguinary | The garden opens its portals, and lowers its moated bridge to 


effects shall be duly noticed. || receive the welcome visitor ; and many are the charms which 


— - ————_—_————- await his presence wit be Ww alls ica 
To Antes diagiagacd quale and Ge gunquenel en: ait his presence within its once warlike walls. Music 


2 | song—tlowers—exquisite refreshments, and the cool breezes 
provements in the numberless valuable arts which every where ||.” 4 gly? nese 
? \|of evening, wooed there as to an air tower, when nota breath 


minister to our daily comforts, not less than to our fame and 

reputation as a people, affording as they do an onimsating |“ 4 apap sneer lp vapeur odeyvenrtaataaaieataaate 
theme of gratifying and instructive comment, are yet too little || a walk and a seat in this enchanting spot 
heeded by our statesmen and lawgivers. Even splendid ex-|) 
hibitions of skill, such as would have been deemed honourable |; he to a sober regulation of our lives, yet there is something 
had they been produced in those foreign workshops which || mexpressibly fascinating in its indulgence, which none but 
command the united ingenuity and experience of the ablest I your real castle-builder is capable of appreciating. How de 
artists, have in many instances received no more than a pass- || lightful is the feeling that with one wave of fancy’s magi 
ing notice. These things show at once the difficulty of sub- | wand, riches, honours, happiness, and every good “ that flesh 
duing our prejudices, and the injurious ascendency which has| 8 heir to” court your possession ! How consolatory to the un 
|| fortunate wight who is 

“Not worth a ducat 





Castle Building.—However subversive this practice ma) 


been so long :.aintained among us by Europeans. 

it would be impossible to go into an enumeration of only a 
small portion of the numerous fabrics and specimens of the || te be enabled to create a fancied bank for himself, in which 
handycrafts, most of which are of the more useful kind | thousands are deposited at his credit; and who, inhabiting an 
though many could be named of exquisite workmanship, de- || #ttic, elevated far in the airy regions, in which he most delights 
signed merely for ornament. Our object in adverting to sub-|| "° revel, can transform the miserable tenement into a suruptu 


amples, drawn from various specimens on our table, will, in : } ainos P vay emcee 4 
ee : . ||jects in which are involved the glory, honour, and rea! inde- I tuous palace, with all its gay appurtenances, and people it with 


part, evince the truth of this statement. 

Prize Essay on Alcoholic and Narcotic Substances.—} 
Professor Hitchcock is the author of this valuable and prac- |) 
tical document, and great is his merit for having gen seand 


pendence of our country, is to point the attention of our| beings exactly suited to his own fastidious taste. Rest assured, 
readers to an article which falls more particularly within our ||)® °Y°TSFOW™ ©@} italists, that the actual possession of your 
province, that of paper. This article, now produced in sur- |; "°°" wealth does not convey so much real satisfaction a 


prising quantities, and in a state of perfection which has call-| ‘%* enjoyment of this ideal bliss affords to the poor castle 


ed his undertaking in such a masterly and pertinent manner. || ed forth our highest admiration, and the unqualitied commen- builder, while he indulges in his harmless reveries. To speak 
No idle rhodomontade swells his sentences, to remind you of!) dations of competent judges throughout the Union, seems to!" sober truth, the possession of this faculty furnishes to many, 


a schoolboy’s declamation, or a furious bigot’s ravings ; no ex-) have sprung into existence almost without experiment or pre- || 


|| whom fortune sports her malice on, the only consolation thes 


iggeration starts up to disgust you with the overwrought zeal) concert. The art itself is of the highest importance, since |, “Xperience under the miseries to which they are subjected 


of blind enthusiasm or hypocritical cant. All is a plain un-! neither public events nor private transactions could be known 
varnished statement, such as is supported by the highest au-} or recorded without it. 


Weekly report of deaths.—The mortality of last week, 


From the infant whe studies the foru:| especially among infants, was very great. There was the 
| | 


thorities of fact and reason. Phiosophy is appealed to—pru- of letters, and through every class of society till we reach the || unusual number of two hundred and four deaths, of which 


dence is invoked, and patriotism successfully roused to enlist| exalted statesman, and jurist, and the accomplished scholar, |) one hundred and s 


ointly in direct and uncompromising hostility to the greatest 


r were of children under two years old! 


ul have an immediate and deep concern in whatever relates’ Fleven persons died trom drinking cold water 








WHERE THE BEE SUCKS. 
AS SUNG BY MRS. AUSTIN, IN THE CHARACTER OF ARIEL, IN SHAKSPEARE 
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’s PLAY OF THE TEMPEST. 


bee sucks there lurk 
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Lo, now the rustic to his toil goes forth 
Sullen and sad, while neath his reckless foot 
The blooms of summer die, the forest oak 
Low bows its head, and in his strain uncouth 
The song of birds is drowned. But different far 
The son of science to his labour hies, 

Whom stern subduing poverty compels 

To wring his pittance from the stubborn clod 
The light of joy is on his open brow, 

Though there the hand of toil has chronicled 
The busy years in many a furrowed line. 

The woodland bird, within his native bower 
Hath not a sprightlier air nor freer note, 

Than he whom science for his rural task 

Girds with a double strength. The humblest flower 
That gems his pathway to the harvest field, 
Fears not his frequent tread, but sweetly siniles 
To catch one passing glance of his kind eye 

He has a sense for every charm around, 

And while the sickle or the sevthe he wields 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








CONTRASTS. 
Wav should the freeborn spirit, like a pear! 

In ocean’s caverns hid, for ever lie 

Immured mid glooms of blighting ignorance 

Tt has all faculties for light, all power 

To hurl its circling chains away, all right 

To glory in its favoured birth, and call 

Ethereal essences its kin. Yet sleeps it on 

Chrough its dull life of torpitude, enerved 

Till on its vision breaks the kindly beams 

Of intellectual light. Thrice blest the few 


The passing few, on whom that radiance falls 
Whate’er their lot, or poverty, or pain, 

The world’s base envy, or its baser scorn, 

They are not wretched all, for known to them 
The satred bowers where happiness retires 

To hold W@® court, and shower her bounteous gifls 
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now, Un-der the blos-som that hangs on the bough, Mer-ri-ly 


















} The mind is active in her secret cell! 

To note down each perception as it springs 

|! From the deep glens comes up the livelong day 
His care-dispelling song, which echo loves, 
In her wild haunts, to warble o’er and o’er 
Till every grove is eloquent with joy 
On the lone hills he is not all alone, 
For there to him is sweet society 
With birds and bubbling waters, and the sweep 
Of harvests bending to the passing breeze ; 
And when the tempest spreads its banner folds 
In darkness o’er the heavens, to him the voice 
Of winds, and waves, and dying thunders speaks 
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